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For Friends’ Review. 
THE DYING KAW. 


Fling to the wigwam door, old friend, 
Though the sloping sun is bright ;3 
For the chill of death creeps on to blend 

With the lesser chill of night. 


In vain ye ply me with herb and art ; 
All in vain for me ye try 

Your willing bodies with blood and smart, 
For [tire of life, and die. 


My young limbs won in many a race— 
Yon oak was a sapliog then ; 

Ihave led my tribe in war and chase, 
My bow was terror to men. 


Now others must lead on the hunting ground, 
And shout in the battle-call ;— 

Draw closer, old friend, my blanket round; 
The strong oak yet must fall. 


O dear wild forests, to view no more ! 
Sweet fountains, no more to drink ! 
To be carried out of my own tent door— 

Helpless I shiver and shrink! 


To be hived in the cold dark ground, away 
From all that is fond and bright ! 

Nor friend nor foe as they pass may stay 
To greet me with human sight. 


. Samuel Tuke 5 


| 


We fall, our fathers and their sons: 
And anear unuquiet grares 
With murmarings sad the river runs, 
And the pine branch darkly waves. 
The westward faring men of might 
Press on like the north wind’s breath ; 

Their bearded faces grim and white, 

Ah! they bode us naught but death. 
Come not, weak tears ; ye may not be shed 
By a strong, brave man as I, 

Who have seen my hopes as arrows sped, 
And have courage left to die. 

The Great Spirit beckons in the West, 
He smiles on me and I go; 

Perhaps he will lead where game is best, 
And bend me a matchless bow. 

Then bury me soon, with maize and meat, 
And leave for me on the mound 

My faithiul pony, to bear me fleet 
To the Happy Hunting Ground. C. E. P. 

—~s7--- 
ECCLESIASTICAL TRIFLING, 

[The excitement in the ‘* Established Church” 
of England in reference to matters better omitted 
than observed, may serve to satisfy those who re- 
gard religion not as a system of ceremonies but as 
a spiritual substance, that it is well to “‘ stand fast 
in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free, 
and be not entangled again with the yoke of bond- 
age.’’— Ed. Re riew ] 


The obscure incumbent of an obscure 
Chapel of Ease at Brighton has been the oc- 


|casion of a judicial decision which threatens 
|to upset the Establishment. That we do not 


in the least degree exaggerate the probable ef- 
fects of that judgment will be admitted by 
every one who has read during the last few 
weeks the correspondence columns of our 


ecclesiastical contemporaries. A memorial, 
to which we understand some thousands of 


names have already been attached, is still in 


| course of signature, and will shortly be pre- 


sented to the Archbishops and Bishops, 
praying them not to enforce the judgment, 
The memorialists urge, among other pleas, 
that the “ rigorous enforcement of a decision 
so painful as this is to the consciences of 
those whom it affects, might involve the 


gravest consequences to a large number of 


the clergy, and lead to results most disastrous 
to the Established Church.” When it is 
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considered that the request thus modestly | 
preferred asks for nothing less than that the 
prelates of the Church shall put themselves 
above the law, and permit it to be broken 
with impunity by their clergy ; and when it 
is further considered that, in the opinion of 
the memorialists, nothing short of this illegal 
exercise of episcopal prerogative, this as- 
sumed right to dispense with the law of the 
land as declared by the highest Court of Ap- 
peal, can prevent the consequences they ap- 

rehend, it is clear that the case is critical. | 
In point of fact, the High Church clergy, 
and many who are not very “ High,” but 
who are simply attached to a “ decent cere- 
monial,” are in a state of insurrection. 
While asking the Bishops to refrain from en- 
forcing the judgment, they make no secret of 
their intention to disobey it, whether or not 
their superiors connive at their disobedience. 
If an attempt should be made to enforce the 
judgment, they will not secede from the 
Church, for that would be to abandon the 
ground to their Low Church rivals, who 
would not repine at the prospect of seeing 
two or three thousand livings declared va- 
cant; no, they would at once join the ranks 
of the Liberation Society, and agitate for a 
separation of Church and State. 

What is it all about? What is the ques- 
tion so menaciog to the existence of a Church 
which has managed to survive the Gorham 
controversy, the Colenso scandal, and the ac 
quittal of the Essayists and Reviewers? We 
will endeavor to explain it, with all due dee- | 
orousness and solemnity. It relates entirely 
to the precise spot in relation to the Com- 
munion Table which the clergyman shall 
occupy while uttering the Prayer of Conse- 
eration at the Holy Communion. Hitherto 
the general practice has been for the officiat- 
ing minister to stand on the west side of the 
table, so that, in arranging the elements he 
fore administering them to the communi- 
cants, he would have his back to the pace | 
Considering the form of the table, which i 
long and narrow, and its position, with one| 
of the long sides close up to the end wall of | 
the chancel, this position on the west side cer- | 
tainly seems to be the most natural and conve -| 
nient. It is the place which a secular minister | 
attending at a secular table of the same form 
and position would undoubtedly select on 
the score of convenience alone. It is obvi- 
ous that, if he stood at either end, he would 
either need to have an arm of unusual| 
length, or be obliged to keep all the provis-| 
ions and utensils at the same end of the| 
table, which would violate the most ordinary I 
notions of harmony and proportion. Now, 
according to the recent decision of the Ju- 
dicial Committee, this position at the end of 
the table, and not at the middle of its longer 








| 


| thing signified. 


available side, is that which, in accordance 


| with the rubric, the officiating minister is 


bound to adopt. ‘the rubric says, “ at the 
north end” of the table, and to the north 
end he must go. The Lord Chancellor ex- 
piained how this position came to be fixed 
upor. At the time immediately following 
the Reformation it was the general custom on 
Communion days to remove the table from 
its ordinary place at the end of the chancel, 
and put it lengthways in the middle of the 
chancel, or in the body of the church. As 
thus arranged, tLe “ north side” of the table 
would be one of the longer sides, not either 
of the ends, and consequently the most con- 
venient position for arranging the elements. 
At the same time the communicants would 
be able to see every part of the process, and 
by turning half round the clergyman would 
face the congregation. Custom has for a 
very long time past restored the table to its 
old place at the end of the chancel, where 
it is virtually a fixture, and the “ north side” 
means, not one of the sides at all, but one of 
the narrow ends. Nevertheless, the rubric 
says the “north side,” and there the clergy- 

man must take up his position or incur the 
penalties of disobedience. 

This, then, is the grave question which dis- 
tracts the Church. It is really a dispute be- 
tween the “narrow endians and the long 
endians ”—begging pardon for taking a slight 
liberty with a famous piece of nomenclature, 
and those clergymen who have hitherto been 
long endians declare that, rather than accept 
the narrow-end alternative, they will break 
up the Church. This is all that the judgment 
technically involves, but of course these 
things are an allegory. Sensible men would 
never raise such a commotion over the mere 
question whether, in the discharge of their 
duties at “ Holy Communion,” they should 
stand on one side of the table rather than 
on another, and so, if we are to do them jus- 
tice, we must look beyond the sign to the 
Shifting, then, our point of 
view, we find that this “rectangular dispute 
virtually covers the whole of a mighty contro- 
versy which has separated for centuries the 
Roman Catholie and the Protestant commu- 
nions. Discarding slight shades of diff 
ence, and espec iallv the notable one between 
transubstantiation and consubstantiation, it 
may be said that the Protestant regards the 
Lord’s Supper as a commemorative repast, 
while the Roman Catholic regards it as 2 
sacrifice. In the one case, the elements, even 
after consecration, are not supposed to have 
undergone any change; whereas, in the 
other, they are believed to have undergone a 
miraculous transformation, rendering them 4 
proper object of adoration. If for Protest- 
ant and Catholic we substitute the well- 
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known designations High Charch ond Low | should be clothed with garments of $ glory 
Church, we shall se: at once the metaphysical | and beauty. Hence the sumptuous vestments 
bearings of this table controversy. The High| worn by many of the clergy at the Holy 
Church clergy repudiate Protestantism, ee nee ce The recent decision sweeps 
only just tolerate the milder term “Reformed.” | them all away, and decrees that the surplice 
They hold the Catholic doctrine of the | alone is to be worn at all times of ministra- 
Lord’s Supper, and attach the utmost im- | tion in parish charches. The cope is retained, 
portance to their being allowed to occupy) but only in cathedrals, and there the use of 
that particular position at the Commuuion |i it is obligatory. Thus every shred of sym- 
Table which affords the greatest facilities for| bolism is torn away, and the doctrine it was 
giving a Catholic interpretation to the rite. | supp: osed to embody finally disappears. 
Standing on the west aide of the table, and | What shall the clergy do in this predica- 
with their back to the people, they occupy iment? How are they to endure the crush- 
the same position as the Catholic priest at|ing victory which has been won by their 
the altar, The people cannot see what they | Low C hurch rivals? The Dean of Rip m and 
are doing, and this belps to give mysterious-| the Rev. Mr. Ryle tell them that they must 
ness to the process. If they kneel as svon as | just obey the law. Mr. Ryle, though very 
the prayer of consecration is pronounced, | Low,” is impressed on this occasion with 
the inference is that the elements have sud-| the duty of unconditional submission, Though 
denly become adorable. Since they must| given to preaching in a black gown, he de- 
necessarily lift the elements in some measure | clares his readiness to wear the surplice, and 
in order to hand them to the recipients, they [he recommends his Low Chureh friends 
have only to lift them a little higher, say to| who happen to be Cathedral dignitaries to 
the level of the head, in order to complete swallow the cope without hesitation, 
the outward resemblance between the Lord’s| the law of the Church 
Supper and the Mass, The grand inference | imperative. The Evangelicals are ouly tuo 
is that a miracle has been performed by the} glad to surrender the small matters on which 
act of the priest, and the minor inferences | the judgment touches them in order to be 
respecting the position and prerogatives of| able consistently to fasten a tremendous yoke 
the priesthood are of the most sweeping and|upon the shoulders of their brethren. Dr. 
comprehensive character. The doctrine} Pasey and the three thousand memorialists 
shadowed forth in this mode of celebration| cry out against the enforcement of the law, 
is, indeed, the basis on which the priestly |and believe their threats will so frighten the 
system rests. Deny it, as you must do if) Government and the Bishops that some com- 
you disallow the only mode proper for setting| promise will be arranged. We cannot 
it forth, and, in the firm belief of men like} imay ae how, a8 upright citizens, they can 
Dr. Pusey, and of thousands who do not go| ask to have the hs of the land set aside in 
quite so far, you overthrow the Church, and | their favor. Their position is plain ; they 
Christianity along with it. This is what the| must either viel lor secede. To allow those 
Judicial Committee has done by its recent | whose duty it is to preach submission to law 
decisions. The kneeling before the altar and | to set in their own person an example of law- 
breaking is wholly out of the question.— 


since 
pronounces its use 


the elevation of the elements were got rid « 


in Mr. M ickonochie’s case, ani | now, by a“. Vanchester Er emine - and Ti nes. 
claring that the clergyman must stand at the eat 
north end of the altar, the symb Jen falls t NATURAL GAS FUEL, 


pieces, the altar becomes a table, all mysters It is widely known that the town of Fre- 
donia, in Western New York, has been using 
over a stupendous sacrifice, and mediating| natural gas for illuminating purposes for 


between God and man, we have merely aun|many years. It rises from a small brook, 
officiating minister 


decently arranging a com-/| and is collected into a gasometer 
memorative repast. 


is dispelled, and instead of a priest presiding 
r, from whence 


2d throughout the town in the 
same manner as our manufactured gas: but 


itis distribute 
We can now appreciate the causes of the 

profound commotion which has suddeniy|the supply has never been very abundant, 

sprung up within tne Church. The recent) and the company has charged about the same 

judgment cecided one other question, of| price that is usually deman led for artificial 

great, thou gh subordinate, importance. if | gas, More recently, natural 


ll gas has been 
the priest, in pronouncing the prayer of con-| discovered in Erie, Pa., which comes up 


secration, was really eelebrating an awfu! | through artificial wells ini exhaustible quan- 
mystery, fraught with mighty issues in| tities, and is used not only for lighting but 
Heaven, and affecting the eternal relations 


heating purposes in houses and factories, 
of man, it would seem but congruous that he| many of which use no other kind of fuel. 


should be magnificently attired ; that, like 
the High Priest of an older dispensation, he! 


| The following interesting account of this free 


gas is from the Erie Dispatch : 
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Everbody who is having anvthing to do 
with gas-wells is greatly puzzled over one 
fact that upsets all rational theories on the | 
subject. The gas certainly must come from | 
one reservoir, wherever that may be located. 
Now, it looks only reasonable that, as soon as | 
the pressure is relieved at any ‘particular | 
point by an opening to the surface, the sup-| 
ply will decrease, and further, that the 
greater the number of holes, the weaker the | 
supply from each will be. This is just as 
reasonable a theory as can be advanced ; but 
unfortunately for science, and very fortunate 
ly for the practical benefit of those who need 
cheap fuel, the gas is increasing. 

More is obtained from the separate wells 
now than was obtained from them before the 
boring of others. Take for instance the G. 
F. Brevillier gas-well. Mr. Brevillier has 
done absolutely nothing to it for years, save 
to put a conducting-pipe from the mouth of 
the well to his soap factory, and yet within 
the past six months the yield has spontane- 
ously doubled. Crouch & Brother have to 
pump out their gas-well occasionally; but 
the periods at which it is necessary are grow- 
ing longer and longer apart, and there is now 
three times as much gas as there was when 
the well was first completed. They are run- 
ning the mill without the use of coal, doing 
the same work that by actual weight required 
over three hundred weight of coal per hour, 
and also use it for gas-light and in the stoves; 
and this without any attempt to save a cubic 
inch of the gas when not in use under the 
boiler. At other times it blows off into the 
open air. 

What would Eastern manufacturers think 
of seeing a solid body of flame, giving as 
much heat as would be evolved by the con- 
sumption of three hundred and fifty pounds 
of coal per hour, burning to waste nightly ? 
It is worth a visit to Mrie to see how grandly 
they illuminate the city. We have made 
mention of one or two wells, but they are by 
no means remarkable ones. The Gringrich 
well and the Clark and Busick well are 
heavier producers than either. Oliver & Ba- 
con’s well, at the Canal Mills, has paid for 
itself three times over, and is equal to about 
three tons of coal per day. 

The Walker well, on West Seventh street, 
supplies four large houses with all the fuel 
and lights that they can use; and the reason 
that it supplies no more is not for the want 
of gas, but because no more connections have 
been made. These houses average five fires 
each in constant use besides the gas-lights. 
The E. H. Stearns well, on West Ninth 
street, is graphically described by the work- 
men as a “ snorter.’ 

The term is not euphonious, but it has the 
merit of being expressive: for this natural 





|fuel comes up with a hiss and a resk oma a 


roar that best tell the story of the vast 
quantities that are struggling to force them- 
selves through the rocky crust that has pent 
them in. What its force is may be guessed 
at by the fact that while the well is being 
drilled, the gas often lifts a column of water 
of four hundred feet or more, and sends it 
flying out of the pipe. It is doing that 
daily and hourly now at W. W. Reed's new 
well, on East Tenth street, and yet the dril- 
lers don’t consider they have gone quite deep 
enough yet. We have not been picking out 
specimen wells for reference, but could just 
as well have referred to any of several others, 
and there is room for hundreds more. 

The manufacturers who have gas-wells at 
their factories—a single four-inch hole, five 
hundred feet deep, saving about three tons of 
coal per day—are in nowise anxious to pro- 
claim it to others, because it is too great an 
advantage for them in competing with those 
in the like business. Drilling two wells with- 
in a few yards of each other would naturally 
seem useless, but experience proves different. 
The well at the gas-works, but a short dis- 
tance from that of Oliver & Bacon, addstwelve 
thousand feet of gas to the supply in the res- 
ervoir daily, while the O. & B. well is undi- 
minished. The gas company: is about put- 


ting another well down on the opposite side 


of their works to supply fuel for their re- 
torts. 

It would be a gratification to us to know 
what sort of a foundation Erie has. The 
location of the great natural gas-retort, the 
materials of which it is composed, and the 
cause of its existence within a few hundred 
feet of the surface here at any point, is a 
subject on which the geologist may well pon- 
der. The inflammable stuff seems to have 
chosen Erie and its vicinity for its outlet. 
It bubbles up through the bottom of the bed 
of Mill Creek, and has so been bubbling 
from time immemorial. An inverted fruit- 
can, with the top off, and a small hole through 
the bottom, set over the water, gathers enough 
gas for a continuous light. There are plac es 
along the lake shore, a few rods eastward 
from the beach, where, upon a calm day, the 
gas comes te the surface in enormous bubbles 
from some source that furnishes a continuous 
supply. 

In boring, there is the risk of breaking 
tools and possibly the spoiling of the well 
thereby ; but as to the procurement of gas, 
it seems as though the driller was just as cer- 
tain of finding it as he would be of finding 
water in the lake. A few of the first wells 
drilled were put down, as was supposed, in a 
favorable location, judging by the conforma- 
tion of the surface, and by such knowledge 
as could be obtained with reference to the 
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rock strata mndeowiatls but that is is not the 
case now. The wells are being sunk just 
where it is most convenient for the user to 
have his supply of gas. It is truly a wonder- 
ful production, and is of untold value to the 


capitalists who choose to make use of it. If 


it is going to decrease, why has it not already 
given signs of waning? Why should the 
wells, separately, produce more now than they 
did when first completed, and before there 
were so many additional drains? It has 
been the opinion from the start that the gas 
would soon “ play out,” but facts disprove it. 
Will some eminent geologist either explain 
the problem or give us a plausible theory to 
theorize over ?— Manufacturer and Builder. 


dima 
AGRICULTURE IN NORTH CAROLINA 
Part of a Letter from the Superintendent of Ag- 
riculture in ae Curolina. 
SwartHmore Farm, N. C., 4th mo. 34, 1871. 

“ My report for the las ; ‘month will be very 
brief. I have sown bone on all the grain, 
400 pounds to the acre, which was all we 
had crushed up to last week; since then we 
have had rain, and we crushed 4000 pounds 
more, which will be put upon 14 acres of 
corn, nearly 300 pounds to the acre, and I 
hope soon to have some to sell, as I am re- 
ceiving 6000 pounds in one lot and expect as 
much more in a few days. The mill works 
to perfect satisfaction. (This mill was erect- 
ed a few months ago, upon the site of Nathan 
Hunt’s cotton gin, a small but good water- 
power near the barn, at a total cost, including 
machinery, of $860, aud is, we presume, the 
first bone-mill built at the South. The sup- 
ply of bone is from towns along the line of 
the State Railroad.) 

But little done at farming the past month ; 
too wet; repaired and built fences, prepared 
the lawn and road around it, and set a few 
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‘*Magnus ab integro seclorum nascitur ordo.’’ 
£ 


The = oraer of the ages is torn anew.—ViratL, 
Kel. iv. 5. 


More than eighteen centuries have rolled 
round, since the author of the Anaeid com- 


$$ 


which the above quotation has been taken ; 
and yet it retains all its original grandeur. 


thoughts do these few words suggest to the 
mind, even when they stand by themselves ! 
When we view them, however, as being the 
foundation of those magnificent, almost Di- 
vine sentiments, which Virgil sets forth with 
glowing eloquence in the subsequent part of 
the poem, we are induced to regard them as 
pointing to one object, the Redeemer of man- 
kind—an object which was at best but dimly 
understood by the poet himself. To be sure, 
it is known that he dedicated the poem to 
Pollio, or rather to the infant son of that 
consul ; but yet it is very evident that, though 
the son of Pollio is honored by having the 
eclogue inscribed to him, he could never be 
the recipient of such honors, or the owner of 
such virtues, as the poet attributes to his 
hero. We may justly deny that he was 
guided and directed in his muse by that in- 
spiration which produced the sublime and 
lofty songs of an Isaiah ; yet at the same time 
it may be safe to conclude, that he caught 
some of that Divine Spirit which pervaded 
so largely the writings of that master bard of 
the sacred prophets. For it is not impossible 
that Virgil was acquainted, if not with all, 
yet with a considerable portion of Jewish 
literature—a literature which had become 
known at that time to many scholars in the 
Roman empire—and had lost much of that 


trees ; ploughed field to the left of the rind | °Nt ee fanen re aoe ta one of ra dl 
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as we go to the meadow; harrowed the grain cullar features. rom it he may have giean 


and rolled part. Have had more visitors to 
the farm since Second moath Ist, than any 
two months since we have been here—over 
200 in the Third month. I have hardly had | 
an hour at a time to work. There is more 
interest felt in the community in improving 
farms, than ever before. The green clover 
fields, which are increasing, (estimated at 
4000 acres in Guilford and Randolph Coun- 
ties) send a thrill of joy and energy through 
the breast of every good citizen.” 
Wa. A, SAmMpson. 


ihincchnestpllp tennant 

Lowe. thus exquisitely draws a lesson 
from the footprints and rain spots of the sand- 
stone: “Perhaps it was only because the 
tipple and the rain-drop and the bird were 
not thinking of themselves that they had 
such luck. The chances of immortality de- 
pend very much on that.” 





a little of the glorious hope of a coming 
Saviour, and of the character of His mission. 
A man of his purity and integrity, associated 


| with intellectual greatness and power, could 


‘not. fail to perceive the tendencies of his 
time. It hardly admits of doubt, that he 
shared with Socrates and Plato who were be- 
fore him, and with his contemporary Cicero, 
the belief that the existing institutions of 
paganism had been proved inadequate for 
man’s most important and highest concerns. 
Paganism was not able to put a check upon 
the ever-increasing corruption and deep deg- 
radation of the religious, moral, and social 
condition which existed not only at Rome, 
but throughout her vast territories. It was 
entirely powerless to prevent this demoraliza- 
tion from assuming dimensions, which were 
almost unprecedented in history. Indeed, 
the prostration of virtue and piety, and the 
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posed that famous fourth eclogue, out of 


What a variety of ideas, what a flood of 
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sway of vice and immorality, could scarcely | sacred will, the Holy Scriptures, whose unob- 


have been more complete. 
gous example which history furnishes us com- 
parable to 
diluvian time. But as a remedy or a pun- 
ishment, similar to the one which was then 
inflicted upon the human race, would have 
been incompatible with the promise of Him 
who decreed it, it became necessary te apply 
another metho d of redress. And this redress, 


The only analo- | 


| 
| 


structed presence in that city seemed to be 
forever prohibited, is now openly sold, beught, 


that period, is that of the ante-| and freely distributed under the very eyes of 


the baffled and astounded Pontiff. 
ful change ! 

Men are gradually beginning to see that 
true development must have the support of 
Christian virtues and maxims for its further 
growth and ultimate completion ; that with- 


W onder- 


which the prophets saw more clearly and | out this vital foundation it will never reach 
predicted more emphatically—being illumined | \that lofty goal which men in their more 


by heavenly light—was to a degree indicated 
in Virgil’s wonderful song. Truly, well m ent 
he exclaim : 
nascitur ordo.” 
He himeelf was no doubt unable to realize 
the full meaning of this exalted offspring of 
his muse: it may be that he only gave ex 
pression to those vague, unconscious longings 
with which God was preparing the Gentile 
world for the revelation of His Son. It is 
our privilege to see clearly that “ the great 
order of ages was born anew” in the person 
of Jesus Christ our Lord. In Him and 
through Him arose an age destined to last 
forever. The great arch of humanity, which 
had been building ever since the Eternal 
Architect had laid its foundation by the crea- 
tion of man, received its keystone and centre 
through the incarnation of Him who was its 
Originator. 
sions and impure desires which had been 
continually and alarmingly increasing ever 
since it first made its appearance upon the 
earth, was calmed and subdued for the first 
time by Him who knew no sin. The 
benign consequences which Virgil predicted 
to result from the appearance of that myste- 
rious being whom his muse foresaw, have al 
ready been verified, in a measure at least, 
through the propagation of Christianity. 
That terrible monster War, although it hasso 
very Jately again ravaged God’s beautiful 
earth, has been at various times successfully 
subdued and its horrors mitigated through the 
influence of Christ’s religion and teachings 


The whirlpool of debased pas- 


And the time of which our poet sang, and 
which inspired bards conceived, when the lion 
and the kid shall live peacefully together, when 
the Jambs shall feed undisturbed in the fra- 
grant meadows, and when the instruments of 
war shall be converted into implements of 
husbandry, will eventually approach, and 
wipe out the last traces of discord and strife. 
Another of the many offsprings of sin, Slavery 
has been nearly extirpated in all Christian 
countries. Gross idolatry and dark supersti- 
tion are fast waning away under the purify- 
ing beams of the Gospel light. 

Its rays have even penetrated to the very 
central seat of spiritual darkness—to papal 
Rome itself. That precious exponent of God’s 


| 


poetic moods are fond of contemplating. 
That this is not an imaginary conclusion, but 


“ Magnus ab integro seclorum | seaher the plain truth ‘of facts, seems to be 


, | pressec 


| best illustrated by the rise and fall of imperial 
Rome. All its vast lore, its prodigious intel- 
lects, could not save it from impending dan- 
ger and subsequent ruin. It was only through 
the inauguration of a new epoch, only through 
the dawn of Gespel truth, that the beautiiul 
but unconscious conception of Virgil was 
realized, and that an era was introduced, 
which is designed to finally calm and jacify 
the agitations of a troubled world. E. P. 

Haverford College. 

INDIA, 
(Concluded from page § 
No. 2, Crry Roan, Jossciporr, 

2d mo. 2d, 1571. 

Dear friend H. S. Newman :— * * Kachel 
Metcalfe has two schools in progress ; one in 
her house with seven girls, and the other in 
Sudder Bazaar, with nine for a beginning. 
Irena goes to the city; her school opened 
with nineteen. To-day I went with her; two 
of the girls were kept at home by their pa- 
rents, and were whipped for being there yester- 
day. ‘There is but one of her scholars that 
knows the alphabet. I think about half of 
them will learn quickly. We suppose these 
schools will increase in numbers and in in- 
terest. I have given notice that we will open 
a Sabbath School next First-day, for East 
Indians and such Hindoo children as can 
read English. We suppose the attendance 
will not be more than fifteen or twenty. 
Little folks generally craw] before they walk, 
and so we hope our small beginnings may be 
blessed both to ourselves and pupils. 

On Second-day last Irena was taken by 
surprise. Eighteen women from the city 
came to pay us a visit. On the same day 
ten men and boys came to see me. All ex- 
1 themselves highly delighted, and as- 
sured us they were coming again. I do hope 
we may do them good. . have an invitation 
from the Head Master of a female Normal 
School to visit them next Seventh day. We 
consented to go, and I purpose taking my 
microscope to interest them. Last Seventh- 
day I attended the Boys’ Normal School 
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ant the three Brabmin Purdits abd’ sixty | 
boys were much pleased. Notwithstanding | 
the short time we have been here, we have 
succeeded far beyond our most sanguine ex- 
pectations. I am reminded that Jonah’s 
gourd was short lived, but no doubt it ac- 
complished that for which it was sent. Our | 
work is increasing, but we know not what a 
day may bring forth. We may have free ac- 
cess to-day, anu on the morrow the door may 
be closed. We hope, pray, and trust that 
our Heavenly Father may fit us for the serv- 
ices of each day, and that souls may be con- 
verted unto Him. Irena and Rachel are 
neither of them as strong and healthy as we | 
would wish. Irena and I[ are quite of the | 
mind, we would rather work out than rust 
eut. At the same time, we wish to be ecare- 
ful of our health. 
more means than we used at Benares, and it 


Is & great comfort to know that many are} 


willing to aid us, By the first of next month 
I hope to be able to make a fair estimate of 
how much money each branch of work may 
require. Thy attached friend, 


ELKANAH BEARD. 
— Monthly Re cord. 


athe 
A REMARKABLE ERA. 

The Society of Friends arose during a pe- 
riod which will ever be remarkable in the re- 
ligious history of England. Notwithstanding 
the time which Protestantism had then pre 
vailed, much of the bigotry and iatolerance 
of Popery remained ; and we had a licentious 
Court, and a superstitious People. ‘The light 
of a better day was just breaking in upon the 

country ; and though there probably were 
among all classes individuals whose eyes 


were more fully opened, the greater number | 


appeared, like the man in the Gospel whose 
si sight had been partially restored, only to see 
‘men as trees walking.” Great religious in- 


quiry and agitation prevailed ; and men were | 


running from one form and doctrine to an 
other, and contending for the various schemes 
to which they attached themselves, with that 
dogmatic violence which is so frequently the 
attendant of imperfect knowledge. : 
Some, however, could find no rest in these 
speculations, and were led to see the ‘nsuffi- 
ciency of all outward rites and ceremonies— 
that the great doctrine of the Gospel is the 
regeneration of the human heart; and that 
the only means and way to attain to it, i 
that light or grace which comes by Jesus 
Christ, and which sanctifies, purifies, and 
brings to Him, by whom alone the entrance 
is ministered into the heavenly kingdom. 
Amongst those who adopted these simple 
views of the nature of Christianity, the So- 
ciety of Friends were at least conspicuous ; 


Our work will require | 


4 


and they were of course very obnoxious to 
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all who | were placing dependence upon ex- 
ternal rites, or who were supporting relig- 
ious institutions as the mere instruments of 
secular advantages. Even persons of piety, 
who were attached to the ceremonials of their 
respective churches, viewed the Quakers as 


|a set of dangerous innovators, and as the ene- 


mies of religion. Nor were the zeal aud 
plainness with which they thought it right to 


\expuse what they esteemed the corruptions 


of the Christian church, calculated to allay 
that asperity of feeling which was everywhere 


}excited against them. 


It was the unhappiness of that day, that 
good men did not know one another. It 
was not, like the present, a time of ease and 
concord; it was a day of struggle and con- 
flict. So imperfectly was the right of re- 
ligious liberty then understood, that whilst 
‘each party contended for its own right of 
judging, each also, when it obtained power, 
| denied the right to others. 

A considerable degree of enthusiasm was 
engendered ; the strongest passions of men 
were called into action; and the strength of 
those who were engaged seemed proportioned 
to the occasion. 

The early Friends were certainly not ex- 
empt from the influence of surrounding ob- 
jects and circumstances. Their view of the 
standard of Christian requirements was far 
| bevond that of the day in which they lived ; 
land, fully persuaded of its correctness, and 
of the omnipotence of Truth, they evidently 
expected that it would very speedily expel 
error and corruption, and establish its own 
gentle dominion in the earth. 

Man’s expectations of results, are as hasty 
las his life is short; and even the apostles of 
our Lord appear to have fallen into this 
‘error of hasty anticipation, in regard to the 
progress which the religion of their Divine 
Master should make in the world. But He 
to whom a thousand years are as one day, 
directs the course of events by laws according 
with His own infinite goodness. 

If then, whilst the views of the Society in 
regard to War, to Oaths, to the union of 
secular and religious matters, and to the 
simple nature of Christianity, thus exposed 
them to persecution and proscription from 
the various parties, who were struggling in 
that day for political and religious ascen- 
dancy ; it would be surpris ing indeed, if their 
histe ory afforded no instances of indiscretion 
or enthusiasm.* But the y sustained their 


* A man may be said to be enthusiastic whenever 
his feelings mislead his jadgment. It is observable, 
that there is nothing which the world more easily 
forgives than errors of this kin’, with one excep- 
tion, and that is in regard to religion, A man may 
be an enthusiastic soldier—an enthusiastic poet— 
an enthusiastic lover—and may carry his enthusi- 
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552 FRIENDS’ 
testimonies with a noble constancy ; their re- 
ligion, in an eminent degree, bore ‘the froite | 
of love to God and love to men; and he that 
has well studied their character, and has a 
mind capable of estimating moral excellence, 
will not judge them by the occasional asperi 
ties of manner, so common in the centrover- 
sial writings of that age, or by some acts in 
their history, which we at this day may deem 
unjustifiable; and overlook those labors of 
love, those fights of affliction, those sufferings 
unto death for the testimony of a good con- 
science, and that forgiveness of the grossest 
injuries, which are inscribed on almost every 
page of their early history.* Liberality of 
feeling has indeed made a great progress since 
the period we are speaking of; yet, much as 
we rejoice in the change, we cannot esteem 
the candor and courtesy which now prevail 
among the various professors of the Chris- 
tian name, as affording so strong an evidence 
of that “ Faith which worketh “by love,” as 
were the labors, the patience, and the forgiv- 
ing temper, exemplified in the conduct of our 
early Friends. 

We are not indeed to forget that the Epis- 
copal Churches of England, Ireland and 
Seotland boasted, about that time, some of 
the most illustrious names in the galaxy of 
Christian worthies—Usher, and Beveridge, 
and Leighton, and Taylor, and Cudworth, 
and Tillotson; nor must we forget the not 
less excellent names of Owen and Baxter. 
If we add to these the names of Fox, and 
Barclay, and Penn, and Crisp, some would 
probably startle at the alliance ; but we trust 
all these worthies have long since forgotten 
their earthly discrepancies, and learned to 
tune their harp 8 together, to the praise of their 
common Redeemer—hymning, 

‘*Him first—Him last—Him midst, and without 
end.”’ 


—Sanuel Tuke 


asm on all these points to very absurd lengths, 


without offence to the world : but he whose love for 
his Maker and Redeemer absorbs his soul, and who, 
acting upon an imperfect jadgment, is led to any 
erroneous views or expectation, commits, in the 
Court of the World, the sin unpardonable. There 
is, let it be remembered, such a thing as too /itt/e, 
a3 well as too much zeal; and it is worthy of re 
mark, that where religious enthusiasm is so severely 
censured, religious indifference does not rank in the 
catalogue of offences. 


* It may oot be improper to mention here a single 
instance out of many, which might be adduced of 
Christian meekness. On one occasion, when the 
Meeting at Colchester was broken up by troopers 
with swords and great clubs, whilst a trooper was 
beating one of the sufferers with his sword, the 
blade coming out of the hilt and falling to the 
ground, the Friend ook it up and gave it to the sol- 
dier again, saying: ‘‘I will give it thee up again. 
I desire the Lord may not lay this day’s work to 
thy charge.’’ 


REVI EW. 


FRIENDS’ REV LEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 22, 1871. 


PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING con- 
vened at the stated time on the morning of 
the 17th inst. Immediately upon the formal 
organization of the session by calling the rol] 
of representatives, it was proposed to read 
the minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings, 
thus entering at once upon those concerns 
peculiarly pertaining to ourselves, without 
first expanding the genera] heart of the 
body by bringing it into a catholic sym- 
pathy with the Church wherever scattered. 
This, in the healthful days of the Society, 
used to be in degree attained, 
the credentials of 
who were 


by reading 
the servants of Christ 
to visit Him 
we all acknowledge as our only 
Head and President, next by 
ing the London General Epistle (so fraught 
with large-minded, 


drawn us by 
whom 
and read- 
world-embracing Chris- 
tianity), and the epistles of all the co-ordinate 
Yearly Meetings. The evidences thus brought 
into view of our oneness in Him, and of the 
reasons for sympathy with the several depart- 
ments of our Christian community in their re- 
spective districts and with reference to the trials 
of the day, were wont to have a tendering ef- 
fect, excluding the littleness and narrowness 
which might, if confined to contemplation of 
its own imperfect doings, vaunt itself by say- 
ing: “Surely we are the people, and wisdom 
will die with us ?” 


At this stage of proceedings, a Friend im- 
pressively called for the reading of the cre- 
dentials of our beloved Friend Isaac Robson, 
a minister of the Gospel of Christ from Eng- 
land, fully accredited assuch by his Monthly, 
Quarterly and Yearly Meetings. The read- 
ing of such credentials for ministers, &e., i 
attendance (in accordance with the manifest 
principles which underlie our discipline, ap- 
parently precluding the necessity of any for- 
mal statute), had been the immemorial prac- 
tice of Friends, till, about the commencement 
of the present century, a paper of such char- 
acter was suffered to lie neglected upon the 
table till called for. This led to the adoption 
of a mandatory clause of discipline, which 
still forms the final paragraph in our printed 
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code, and which requires that minutes of con- 
cerned Friends from other Yearly Meetings 
led to attend this, are to be read therein. 

The error was now committed of debating 
whether the positive organic law should be 
complied with, when the exigencies of the 
moment called, not for discussion but for 
prompt compliance with a rule which was, if 
possible, doubly binding for having been 
quite recently, after a long struggle to evade 
it, emphatically confirmed, and, as it were, 
reenacted. The pursuance of the proper 
order was advocated by many and opposed 
we suppose) by about an equal number. We 
decide not upon which side lay the prepon- 
derance of expression, The doctrine of mere 
democratic majorities is not acknowledged in 
our meetings, Friends making it a point to 
transact tleir business in harmony, and at- 
taining this end by condescension, the large 
body of members sometimes yielding to the 


objection of a very few, rather than move 


forward without the unity of the Spirit being | 


conserved by the bond of peace. The prin- 


ciple of church unity is essential in the order | 


of our Society. In cases where a step is 


proposed which may be taken or not, accord- 


ing to the prevailing judgment, it is safe to| 


omit acts in which the meeting cannot gen-| 


erally unite. When, however, the course 
propused is one of established and necessary 
order and even Jaw, then it is the clerk’s 
duty to pursue that order, unless absolutely 


checked by the prohibiting expression of a 


large preponderance of voices. A new step 


may be left untaken, though many desire it, 
if it be found burthensome to even a few 
minds ; but to set at naught usage, precedent 
and laws together, and omit a well estab- 
lished course approved by experience and 
enforced by discipline, is indubitably a vio- 
lation of church unity. 


To prevent the reading of the documents 


in question, arguments were used which we 
thought sophistical, and difficulties were an- 
ticipated growing out of the irregular acts of 
Philadelphia Friends during the pending 
troubles. By one prominent individual, an- 
lagonism towards London Yearly Meeting 
was made the basis of refusal. Others feared 
the precedent of reading these papers would 
lead to the reception of similar ones from 
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other co-ordinate bodies. We are, however, 
glad to state that no one based in the slight- 


unity with the beloved Christian brother, 
'who was innocent of any movement that 
should embarrass the meeting. His gospel 
services at the opening of the meeting we 
trust were felt to be from that spring of life 
with which the Lord often condescends to 
|refresh His heritage when it is weary. It 
must also be stated that the discussion, 
which occupied nearly the whole morning 
sitting, was conducted without acrimony, 
though it ended in the concession on the part 
of Friends, of that which was not theirs to 
concede but to maintain. To us it did not 


order. 





The clerks were re-appointed for the ensu- 


| ing year, and the minutes of the Meeting for 


Sufferings were read. To us mere routine 
business did not possess the interest it might 


| have afforded, had it been approached by the 


| epistolary correspondence by which our 
| fellow professors of islands and districts afar 
| off should be brought so lovingly to view, as 
| to impel the adoption of the apostle’s words : 
“ We know that we have passed from death 
| unto life, because we love the brethren.” 
| A memorial respecting our Friend David 
| Cope, a deceased minister, was read and di- 
| rected to be recorded. 
aaa 

DEPARTURE OF FRIENDS FOR MADAGAs- 
cAR.—There is much reason to commemorate 
the mercy and goodness of God as displayed 
|in the large island of Madagascar, which but 
recently was shrouded in the darkness of 
| heathenism, and the habitation of supersti- 
|tion, persecution and cruelty. Our readers 
| have been deeply interested in the course of 
events. The dawn of Christian light in this 





distant island, the steadfastness of Christian 
|martyrs, the conversion of the Queen, the 
rapid spread of religious intelligence, have re- 
| joiced our hearts. Three of our Friends have 
| been faithfully laboring in Madagascar for 
\the past four years, and the Lundon Friend 
| of the present month tells of the departure for 
'the same field of service of Henry Ecroyd 
|Clark and wife and Wm. Johnson. It is be- 


est degree the objection upon any want of 


'seem to be an exaltation of principle or of 


old-fashioned and wholesome custom of 
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lieved that each of these dear Friends has 
felt a distinct call from the Lord to the work, 
which view, on solid deliberation, has been 
fully accepted by Friends. The following 
minute has been furnished to them by Brig- 
house Monthly Meeting : 

‘At a united meeting of men and women 
Friends, ur dear Friends Henry Ecroyd Clark (on 
behalf of himself and his wife, Rachel Maria Clark, ) 
and Wm. Johnson, members of this meeting, who 


are aboutto proceed to Madagascar under the ans- 
pices of the Friends’ Foreign Mission Association, 


have given us an interesting account of the origin and | 


growth in their own minds of the drawing to this 
distant field of labor in the Lord’s service. 

‘*Our deliberation upon this subject has been a 
very solemn one, in which we thankfully believe 


the presence of the Holy Spirit bas been specially | 


feit, and the expression of unity and sympathy 
with our dear Friends has been very full and 
cordial; and in parting from them we commend 
them to God and to the Word of His grace, which 
is able to build them up and to give them an in- 
heritance among all them which are sanctified. 
‘*The Clerk is directed to furnish Hevry E. Clark 
and Wm. Johuson with a copy of this minute, as a 
certificate of their membership with us; and we 
also notify that H. E. and R. M. Clark’s two ehil- 
dren, Edith Mary and Ethel Maria Clark (who ac- 
company them), are members of this meeting. 
‘*Sigved on behalf of Brighouse Monthly Meeting 
of the Society of Friends, held at Leeds the 10th of 
Third month, 1871. Josuva W. Rosson, Clerk.” 
The London Friend informs that “it is 
proposed that Friends in Madagascar shall 
take the education of the people under their 
own special oversight.” By the language of 
the minute, it does not appear that these 
Friends go forth as accredited preachers of 
the gospel ; but it is not less important that 
as Christian teachers they should be Divine- 
ly guided, and the bounds of their habitation 
appointed. May the Lord own and prosper 
the work of their hands, and in watering 


others may they also be watered themselves. 
ietibes oe 


More apovut Arrica.—In last week’s Re- 
view allusion was made to the territorial and 
political enlargement of the Liberian Repub- 
lic, and the consequent free introduction of 
the Holy Scriptures into interior Africa. A 
promise was made of farther information in 
this number. We copy portions of a letter 
from Alexander Crummell, of Liberia Col- 
lege, an Episcopalian clergyman, personally 
and favorably known to us: 

At the distance of about 120 miles, interi- 
orward, is the country of the Barline people; 
a lofty, cool, mountainous country, contain- 
ing a large and crowded population, and dis- 
tiaguiskhed, witha), by great industrial ener- 
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|gies. The capital of the country is a large 
leity, surrounded by a wal! of stone. Here 
| two market days are kept every week ; and 
ithousands of people, even from remote dis- 
‘tances, come with both foreign and domestic 
| goods, provisions, and cattle in large numbers 
| for sale. 

Important manufactures are carried on in 
‘all this region. The people make all their 
own warlike and agricultural instruments ; 
cultivate and cure their own tobacco; weave 
their own cloth: prepare their own salt. 

But they are heathen, and are imbruted by 
| all the grossness and ferocity of deadly super: 
istition. Indeed, the section in which they 
‘live is a part of that vast interior land which 
iI believe to be the darkest place on earth : 
{that quarter of the continent where never 
missionary or traveler has penetrated for ad- 
i venture, or for the purpose of carrying the 
¥ glad tidings.” ‘Two hundred miles from 

the coast there is a vast range of country, 
extending from about longitude 3° to longi- 
tude 10° west of Greenwich: which, without 
adie has remained for ages isolate and dis- 
connected from the outer world; where 
'Christian or Mohammedan never trod; and 
| where, save by a few visits from the Cavalla 
missionaries, and especially by my former 
pupil, Rev. Mr. Seton, heathenism has rev- 
eled for ages, undisturbed in its own rank and 
deadly barbarities. 

The government of Liberia has recently 
sent a Commissioner to the kings and head 
men of this country. He was received with 
gladness and distinction. With the utmost 
willingness they ceded their territory to the 
Liberian government, and our national flag 
now floats within the bounds of their capital. 
The chief motive which has led them so cor- 
dially to subject themselves to Liberian au 
thority is the desire for an easy access to the 
coast, and safety aad security in journeys there- 
to. The faith of the Liberian government is 
pledged to them, that this security and safety 
shall be fully given them. Already, block- 
houses (small forts) are being erected at stages 
of fifteen and twenty miles, for the purpose of 
keeping open roads, and maintaining peace 
on the road to this country. 

The chiefs and head men express strong 
desires for teachers, for the instruction of 
their children; and declare their willingness 
to receive missionaries. I have had a long 
conversation with the Commissioner; and he 
assures me that there is now every facility of: 
fered for founding a mission among this peo- 
ple. He intends, please God, to make an- 
other visit to Barline early in October, in or- 
der to convey the chiefs to Monrovia, at the 
time of the next session of the Legislature in 
December, and he very kindly gave me the 
privilege to join his party fora missiovary visit. 
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The Liberia Register gives account of the 
presence at the senior examination in Liberia 
College in Twelfth month last, of a learned 


and distinguished native Mohammedan from 


KANKAN. On being introduced by the pro- 


fessor of Arabic to the President, a seat was 
assigned him among the examiners. “ His 
bearing was easy and dignified, and he seemed 
perfectly at home among the bewildering mass 
of Arabic manuscripts which he had with 
him.” 


‘*The class in Arabie was examined on the Sev- 
enth Makamat, and portions of the Koran. Our 
visitor followed the examination with great atten 
tion, and seemed gratified at the reading and pro 
nunciation of the students. The Professor then re 
quested him to read for the benefit of the students 
and the entertainment of the spectators. He read 
passages with great fluency and with the musical 
intonations of the Orientals. 

‘*Itis now certain that Liberia College is known 
in the far interior, and the question of our relations 
with those distant regions might be easily and sat- 
isfactorily solved. By a little energetic procedure it 
would be comparatively easy to establish regular 
intercourse between Liberia College and the schools 
at Musarda, Medina, Kankan, and Futab.’’ 


Some years ago Liberia College received 
from the Syrian Protestant College, at Beirut, 
some Arabic books for distribution, each of 
which contained an Arabic letter, addressed, 
“ From the city of Beirut to the noble lords 
living in Central Africa,” asking answers to 
certain questions. The attention of the visitor, 
the distinguished Mandingo, being called to 
these questions, he looked over them with 
care, and wrote the paper of which the fol- 
lowing is a translation : 


“In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compas- 
sionate; God bless our lord Mohammed, his 
prophet, and his family, and his compauions, and 
keep them safe. 

‘*The learned men in our country, Africa, to the 
learned men in Beirut, in the country of Syria, peace 
to all; 

**O, ye nob’e lords! Your letter and your ques- 
tions have reached us, and we desire to send you 
answers to them. 

** You ask, what is our religion? Our religion is 
the religion of Islam. The number of oar people 
is very great, and we are not divided into separate 
portions. We are ail under one rule, and we be- 
long to the sect of the Malikees. Oar religion and 
the religion of the Arabs is one religion. The ex- 
tent of our country is from Boporo to Soudan, and 
from Musardu, and Medina, and Kankan, and Fa- 
tah, and Hamd—Allahi, and Jenne, and Timbuctu 
—all these cities have one religion. 

‘** There are many books in our country, and the 


name of these books are: the Makamat, and all the} 


Makamat are fifty, and the name of the author of 
the Makamat is Abu Kasim al Hariri; and the Ri.a- 
lat, and the author of the Risalat is Abu Moham- 
med Salihu ; and the Jawiid, and the Loghat, and 
the Tasrif, and the Kamus, and the Keran, and 
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Jalal o din; tut the Koran is the chief of all books. 
Men know it and do not know it; they see it and 
do not see it; they hear it and do not hear it. 

‘‘There are many authors among us. And they 
have written encomiums er invocation of blessings 
on the prophet of God. The ‘ Bunmuhaib,’ the 
‘ Watirati,’ the ‘Salat Rabbe,’ the ‘ Shifaee,’ the 
‘Tanbihu al-Anam,’ the ‘ Dalail-al-Kheirati,’—all 
these are concerning t!e prophet of God, who is the 
chief of creatures, the lord of men, and of demons, 
and of genii,—Mohammed the apostle of God (God 
bless him and grant him peace ! 

‘* The name of our town is Kankan. The name 
of the king of Kankan is Mahmud-a Shu fee. By 
sect Mahmud ia skilled in letters and in war; and 
the name of the Sheikh of Mahmud is Al bajj. He 
went on a pilgrimage to Mecca, and Safa and Mer- 
wa, and M-dina, and Syria, and Egypt. Then the 
pilgrim returned to Timbuctu, and journeyed from 
Timbacta to Hamd Allahi, and from Hamd-Aliehi 
to Sofala, and from Sofala to Jenne, and from Jenne 
to Kankan. 

‘*The authors born in our town, Kankan, areour 
Sheikb, Mohammed Shereef. He is the author of 
two books, and the names of the books, Rarda 
Saadat, (the garden of delight,) and Maadan Zahabh, 
the mine of gold.) and our Sheikh, Abubekr 
Shereef.—he is the author of one book, and the 
name of his book is Daliya Saghir, (the small 
vine;) and Amru Alkidi,—he is the author of 
many books, and the name of his town is Mahwnu. 
The Imam of Kankan is Abubekr Shereef. 

‘In our town is much wealth, and the inhabi- 
tants are all Muslims; and there are horses and 
asses and mules and she-p and goats and fowls and 
gold and silver, all in great abundance in the town 
of Kankan. The journey from Musardu to Kankan 
is nine days, anton the read sre many pagans ; 
and the journey from Kankan to Futah is six days. 

“The King of Kankan is a Shafee by sect. The 
King of Musar‘u is partly Muslim and partly pagan. 
Tbe King of Boporo is a great pagan; his name is 
Mohammed Sabsu (Momoru Sahwu.) 
God, the Lord of the three worlds. 

‘* The name of the writer is lbrahima Kabawee.’’ 


Praise be to 


— wl 
MARRIED. 
LEEDS—CRENSHAW.—On the 221 of Third 
| month, 1871, at Friends’ Meeting, Richmond, Va., 
| Josiah W. Leeds, of Philadelphia, to Deborah A., 
daughter of John B. Crenshaw, of the former city. 
DIED. 

HOCKETT.—On the 24th of Eighth month, 1870, 
Martha, wife of John Hockett, in her 76th year; an 
| esteemed member of Clear Creek Monthly Meeting, 

Vhio. Andon the 3lst of Third month 1871, in 
bis 83d year, John Hockett, a member and valued 
| Elder of the same Moothly Merting. 

STANLEY.—On the 30th of Ninth month, 1870, 
Emmor, son of Osborn and Margaret A. Stanley, in 
the 2lst year of his sage; a member of Damascus 
Monthly Meeting, Columbiana Co., Ohio. By sub- 
mitting to the cleansing operation of the power of 
Divine Grace on his heart, he was enabled to see 
| the exceeding sinfulness of sin, and often to reprove 

it; and we trust that through Divine mercy in 
| Christ Jesus he bas realized the e'd of his faith, 
even the salvation of his svul. 

OZBUN.—On the 15th of Eighth month, 1870, 
Charles Ozbun, in bis 55th year; a member of Bear 
Creek Monthly Meeting, fowa. He expressed res- 
ignation to the Divine will, and that death had no 
terrors for him. 

HOLE.—Suddewly, of heart disease, on the 13th 
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of Third month, 1871, Mablon Hole, in the 79th year 
of bis sge; a member of Sandy Sprirg Monthty 
Meeting, Obio. He became a member of the religious 
Society of Friends in early life, and continued to the 
end a consistent and faithful member. In him the 
poor and needy ever found a friend and benefactor. 

ARMSTRONG.—At Butlerville, Ind., Hannah A., 
wife of Joshua Armstrong, in her 27th year; a 
member of Grove Monthly Meeting. She endured 
the suffering incident to her lingering illvess with 
remarkable patience, often expressing a desire, if it 
was the Lord’s will, to depart and be with Him 
**How bright!’’ was ber rapt expression a short 
time before her close, as she was p+rmitted to catch 
a glimpse of what is, we trust, the mansion pre- 
pared for her. 

WRIGHTSON.—On the 12th of Second month, 
in Pelbam, Canada (whither he had gone*to attend 
the Quarterly Meeting), Thomas Wrightson, an ex- 
emplery member of Hartland Monthly Meetiog, N. 
Y., in the 78th year of his age. He died in his 
chair, without premonition, but his friends believe 


he was fully prepared for this sudden summons 
from earth. 


THE LATE WILLIAM BELL. 

A condensed obituary of this Friend ap 
peared recently in the Review. We extract 
the following from a more extended notice in 
the British Friend of the present month: 


Born at Belfast, Ireland, in 1797, he grew into 
mauhood just when the anti-slavery movement 
sprang into active operation in England. Having 
been carefully educated in the principles of our 
Society, it soon became with him a matter of con- 
scientious duty to take an active part on behalf of 
the poor slave, and it was through his iostrumen- 
tality that the first anti-slavery soci-ty was origin- 
atedin Ireland. Side by side with Wilberforce, 
Buxton, Thompson, and others, he threw ioto this 
great work a fervent zeal, and as ove of the large 
acting committee, he was ever found ready to for 
ward its object. His frequent endeavors to rescue 
the poor slaves from bondage, when they came as 
ship hands in vessels to the port of Belfast, sub- 
jected bim tothe unfriendly feeling of the more 
conservative portion of the community. But 
strengthened by an abiding consciousness that he 
wus discharging his duty to God and his colored 
fellow- beings, and cheered onward by the gr-teful 
thanks of those whom he had succeeded in rescuing, 
he pursued his work uvflinchingly, casting away 
all personal considerations. 

Ata subsequent period the temperance reform 
began, and seeing continually the terrible evils pro 
duced by the use of alcoholic drinks, this dear 
Friend did not hesitate to place his influence in the 
vanguard of that movement. Accordingly, he 
earnestly set to work to organize a temperance 80- 
ciety in Belfast, and for some time acted as its 
president. In this beneficent movement he worked 
with remarkable energy, never counting personal 
sacrifice too much to rid b's fellow-brings from the 
galling chains of one of the most direiul curses 
which ever afflicted mankind. 

Being consistent and steadfast inthe maintenance 
of the religious principles of Friends, he was at an 
early age appointed to fill various official positions 
in the church, all of which he discharged with 
earnestness and fidelity. While thus engaged he 
became imbued with a strong conviction that the 
interests of the Society would be greatly promoted 
by a monthly periodical to disseminate principles, 
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information, and movements connected with the 
Society. He therefore immediately commenced to 
put his convictions into practice, and became the 
editor and proprietor of the /rish Friend, the first 
number of which appeared in Eleventh month, 
1837. For five years he conducted this interesting 
journal, making it the medium of advocating the 
ancient doctrine of Friends in all their fu'ness and 
purity. Faithfal to his trusts, he also in its col- 
umns advocated the cause of temperance, peace, 
and freedom. While engaged in these and kindred 
philanthropic labors, he conducted a large mercan- 
tile business near Bel'ast. In 1842 be met with 
heavy reverses in trade consequent upon the fail- 
ure of his comm-rcial agents in New York. These 
reverses compelled him to discontiaue the publica- 
tion of the Jrish Friend. Being str pped of all his 
property, and surrounded by a family of small 
children, he resolved to emigrate to America. 

For many subsequent years this dear Friend 
struggled with unfailing evergy to maintain his 
family in comfortable circumstances, and ‘to give 
them a guarded education within the pale of our 
Society. Yet during all his severe struggles for 
this desirable object, he never lost sight of those 
philanthropic principles which bound him closely 
to the general interests of mankind. Finding that 
slavery was established by law in his adopted land, 
he labored with increasing zeal in the cause of 
free‘om. Being thrown among many whose sym- 
pathies were in fcvor of that iniquitous institution, 
he did rot fail to maintain the cause of emancipa- 
tion. This unflinching adherence to principle 
brought upon him the opposition of many of the 
more conservative members of our Society, as well 
as of others outside the church. But contending 
as he did for principle, he had nothing to do with 
personal opposition, holding steadily on his course, 
as every trae reformer should do, in the accom- 
plishment of his benevolent purposes. 


And when many in our Society seemed to him 
to be laying waste the fair heritage bequeathed to 
us by our devoted forefathers, he was ever found 
faithful in uttering words of caution. This also 
sabjected him to seasons of great trial, there being 
some who were ready to attribute to motives of 
personal opposition what he really intended for 
the good of the church. In these matters our 
dear Friend was at times grievously misunderstood. 
For several years during the latter period of his 
life it was my great privilege to be intimately ac- 
quainted with him, and [I can now bear my 
testimony that his constant and increasing solici- 
tude was that our Society should be preserved true 
and steadfast to its origin and purpose—that we 
sbould not be carried away by a conformity to the 
changing views and practices of the world, but 
that we should continue to stand as a ‘‘ beacon 
light ’’ in the great cause of Christian truth. 


About four years ago our departed friend had a 
severe paralytic attack, from which he never re- 
covered. His health and strength gradually gave 
way. As he neared the close of life, he was drawn 
nearer and pearer to the f untain of divine grace, 
and was often coustrained to acknowledge that his 
affliction bad been in great merey, for it had 
brought him as a little child to the feet of his Sa- 
viour, and that he had there been taught that it is 
not through works alone, but by the grace of God, 
that we are saved, through faith in Christ Jesus our 
Lord. Patiently and reverevtly did this disciple of 
the cross wait the allotted time for his departure. 
When the shock was fully ripe for the heavenly 
garner, the cali came, and, surrounded by all bis 
beloved and devoted children, he was graciously 
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permitted to depart in quietness and peace. 
it may be said of him, 
faithful servant ; 
few things 
things.’’ Wituam Baxter. 
Richmond, Indiana, Third month 8th, 1871. 







thou hast been faithful 








-_—.e - ~ 
For Friends’ Keview. 
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which at this day reads like a prophecy. 
‘This also we humbly beg, that 
things may not prejudice 









light, anything of 





or natural 





incredulity, 






mysteries. But rather that by our 
thorough ly cleansed and purged from fancy 
and vanities, and yet subject and perfectly 








given unto Faith the things that are F aith’s 

There are indeed few sade ler sights than 
modern science turned by the folly of man 
directly away from its appointed course, so 
that instead of the things which are made 
aiding us to grasp the invisible things of God, 
and the creation teaching us to bring the 
Creator nearer, we have too often the Maker 
of all put further and further off, till His 
very laws and the order He has ordained, 
hide His eternal power and His very God- 
head. Many a youthful mind in its eager 
search for knowledge has been ae along 
this perilous path, sorrowful at first » dis- 
trusting where it believed, but a last 
self-confident and presumptuous. Darwin, 
aud the school which he represents, are prob 
ably more widely known than those authors 
who seem less scientific, merely because they 
have attained the higher wisdom that we only 

“ know in part.” 

Foremost, perhaps, among the able works 
which show truer light through the labyrinth 
of Nature, stands “ The Reign of Law.” It 
has won the highest praise, not only as a most 
masterly book, but as a most read: ible and at- 
tractive one. Respecting its literary merits, 
it has been well said that “it has everywhere 
that indescribable not-too-much-nes¢ which is 
always the cachet of high-class work.” 

The opening chapter on the Supe ‘natural 
is very satisfactory, answering so far as his 
subject requires the false assumptions of Dar- 
win. Of the arguments used by those who 
support his theory, he says: “ Their strength 
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Surely 
‘ Well done, thou good and 


over a 
, I will make thee ruler over many 








Argyll. 


London ; Routledge, New 


An examination of some re- 
By the Duke of Argyll. 





Nearly three bendved years ago, Lord Ba- 
con, foreseeing the progress of Philosophy and 
Science, wrote a brief prayer, a portion of 


human 
e such as are divine; 
neither that from the unlocking of the gates 
of sense and the kindling of a greater natural 


night may arise in our minds towards Divine 
mind 


given up to the Divine orac ‘les, there may be 
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lies in the hold they have of the idea and of 
the fact, that nature is one vast system of in- 
visible forces in a condition of mutual ad- 
justment. Their weakness lies in the idea 
that the methods of that adjustment can ever 
be explained as the result of mechanical ne- 
cessity, or of the mere elementary properties 
of matter working by themselves.”* In his 
general views respecting the natural and su- 
pernatural, the Duke of Argyll holds with 
two able writers in our own land, 


Bushnell and Dr. McCosh. 


The chapter on Law is largely occupied 
with the sorting and naming of terms 


s, and as 
their various uses ar? explained, the whole 
subject becomes 


wonderfully disentangled. 

A fine passage closes this portion of the work : 

“ The mechanisms devised by man are only 
an image of the more perfect mechanism of 
nature, in which the same principle of adjust- 
ment is always the highest result which sci- 

ence can ascertain or recognize. There is 

this difference indeed, that in regard to our e 
works we see that our knowledge of natural 
laws is very imperfect, and our control over 
them is very feeble ; whereas in the machin- 
ery of Nature there is evidence of complete 
knowledge and absolute control. The uni- t] 
versal rule that everything is brought | 


Horace 


ee 


is, 
about by way of natural consequence. But ; 
another rule is, that all natural consequences 
meet and fit into each other in endless cir- 

cles of harmony and purpose. And this ; 
can only be explained by the fact that what 
we call natural consequence is always 
conjoint effect of an infinite number of ele- 

mentary forces, whose action and reaction 

are under the direction of the Will which we ; 
see obeyed, and of the purposes which we see 
actually attained, It is indeed the complete- 
ness of the analogy between our own works 
on a small scale, and the works of the Crea- ; 
tor on an infinitely larger scale, which is the 
greatest mystery of all. Man is under con- | 
straint to adopt the principle of adjustment, : 
because the forces of nature are external to 
and independent of his will. They may be 


the 


managed, but they cannot be disobeyed. It a 
is impossible to suppose that they stand in 
the same relation to the will of the Supreme, 

yet it seems as if He took the same method 
of dealing with them, never violating them, 
never breaking them, but always ruling ' 


them by that which we call adjustment or 
contrivance. Nothing gives us such an idea 
of the immutability of “laws as this! Nor does ; 
anything give us euch an idea of their plia- 
bility to use. How i impervious they are, yet 
how submissive! How they reign, yet how j 
they serve!” 


* Fifth London Ed., p. 397. 
tPp. 124-5 
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Probably the chapter which most-enchains |in great matters, or in things w hich are too 


every reader is the third, on “ Contrivance -as 


a Necessity,” which is mainly illustrated by 
the flight of birds. 


Nothing previous to this | has been speaking of political events, and the 


high for me.’ ”* 
The other extract is from chapter vii. 


He 


appears ever to have been written upon the | convulsions amid which false and aoqeups in- 


art of flying which could be called satisfac. 
tory, or even correct in theory. 
favorite study of the Duke’s 
his own ; and in the most graphic manner he 
shows how one law is played off against an 
other until the very obstacles 
means of success. 


become the 

The seventh and closing chapter is some- 
what unpromising: “ Law in Politics.” Yet 
it is greatly relieved to those who feel some 


what jarred by such a singular change of 


theme, by its history of the reforms intro 
duced by Sir Robert Peel for the benefit of 
apprentices and factory children. 

Elsewhere in the volume the positiye phi- 
losophy of Comte is ably attacked. 

It is not easy to extract from a work so 
marked hy logical sequence, yet two more se- 
lections may be given as containing the sum 
of the whole matter. 


“There is of the last 
ean be sat 
insatiable. It is 


man’s of 


no point short 
and highest at which science 
isfied. Her curiosity is 
a curiosity representing 
knowledge. But that desire extends into 
regions where the means of investigation 
cease, and in which the processes of verifica 
tion are of no avail. Above and behind 
every detected method in nature there lies 
the same ultimate question as before, What 
is it by which this is done? 


desire 


“It is the great mystery of our being that 
we have powers impelling us to ask such 
questions on the history of creation, when we 
have no powers enabling us to solve them. 
Ideas and faint suggestions of reply are ever 
passing across the outer limits of the mind, 
as meteors pass across the margin of the at- 
mosphere, but we endeavor in vain to grasp 
or understand them. The faculties both of rea- 
son and of imagination fall back with a sense 
of impotence upon some favorite phrase— 
some form of words built up out of the ma- 
terials of analogy, and out of the experience 
of a mind which, being finite, is not creative. 
We beat against the bars in vain. The only 
real rest is in the confession of ignorance, and 
the confession, too, that all ultimate op 
truth is beyond the reach of science. 
probable that even 


s 
£ 
i 


the nearest er 0 


| stitutions fall: “ It is in the wake of sich con- 
It was the! vulsionsthat reactions of opinion so“flen sweep 
father as well as | overthe human mind, as hurricanes sweep over 


the surface of the sea. But whatever new forms 
of error are begotten of reaction, it is a com- 
fort to believe that there are always some 
steps gained which are never lost. No man 
ean look back on the history of modern civ- 
ilization without seeing that it presents the 
phenomena of development and growth. Nor 
can it be doubted, surely, that whatever may 
he the decline of particular communities, the 
progress of mankind, on the whole, is a prog- 
ress to higher and better things. And if this 
be true, no particular exceptions should shake 
our faith in the general rule that all safe 
progress depends on timely recognition being 
given tothe natural developme nts of thought. 
They can never be resisted in the end, and 
they are most liable to take erroneous direc- 
tions when they are resisted Jong. For this 
is among the most certain of all the laws of 
man’s nature—that his conduct will in the 
main be guided by his moral and intellectual 
convictions. ‘All human society is grounded 
on a system of fundamental opinions.’ Such 
is the law arrived at by the newest of modern 
philosophies, and it would be well if all its 
discoveries were as near the truth. ‘This is 
the law to which Christianity appeals, and in 
which its very roots are laid, when 
as no other religion has ever asserted, the 
power and virtue of belief. And in this law 
lies the error which those commit who imag- 
ine they can hold by the ethics of Christian- 
ity, whilst regarding with comparative indif- 
ference its history and its creed. This, too, 
is the law which leuds all their importance 
to the speculations of philosophy. False con- 
ceptions of the truth in apparently the most 
distant provinces of thought, may and do 
relax the most eye springs ef action.’+ 
In the Duke of Argyll’s Primeval Man, 
we have, po pag a much more Jimited sub 
ject, and one which is treated ina much more 
controversial manner. It will be found of 
great service to those who follow the course 
of scientific inquiry, while by no means pos- 
sessing the same interest and importance as 


it asserts, 


is| the previous work. 


We would urge it upon those who are in 


creation, though far short of ultimate truths,| charge of selectins z libraries, and especially 
lie behind a veil too th ie k for us to penetrate. | those libraries designed for ithe use of our 


It is here surely, if 


or 
analysis, and say, 


‘I do not exercise myself 


is anywhere in the| young people, that, “however limited their se- 


sphere of natural investig ation, that the mau lections, they by no means omit a work s 
f science may lay down the weapons of his) ————_—_ 


*p 


. 272. 
t Pp. 337-9. 
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thoroughly noble, and so safe an alll 


Christian in its character, as “ The Reign of| on 


Law.” Ss. 


_—-- 


PETER GARDINER’S LABORS IN SCOTLAND. 


In the year 1694-5 the Friends in Scot- 
land were visited in the love of the gospel by 
Peter Gardiner, a messenger of very rare and 
pec ‘uliar stamp, one who he id evidently been 
given in a large measure to drink into the 
pure streams of apostolic times. 

This is the record at Aberdeen : 

“ We had at this a Meeting, 


3d of 
Eleventh month, 1694—5, the acce ptable and 
comfortable visit of two English Friends, 


Peter G: ardiner in Suffolk, and James Leech 
in Berwick.’ 

At the next Monthly Meetings there is a 
more extended notice of the former of these, 
by way of testimony to the goodness of the 
Lord, in thus favoring His poor instrument 
and the congregation at large: “Our dear 
Friend, Peter Boas mentioned to have 
been at the last Monthly Meeting, was emi- 
nently attended with a singular gift from God, 
in traveling for and bri nging “forth several 
young plants among Fri nds’ children, iato 
a public ministry, about the middle of last 
month ; particularly Robert Barclay, Robert 
Gerard, and Margaret Jaffray, 
was first ope ned ; |] 
strument of 
ones 


whose mouth 
as he was the in- 
awakening several other young 
by a very tender visitation, 
continues among them; and, oh, 
continue, and they in 
end of their day a! 
the blessed God of 


as we 


that it may 
to the | 
about this time, 
was graciously 
sh, and large vis 
itation, in abundantly pouring out His Spirit 
and life among us in our gatherings; 
some more mouths were oper ned a 
(that is old people, 


the sense of it, 
As also, 
our life 
p! leased to give us a new, fr¢ 


and 


) partic uls irly John F a. 
of Aquorthies, as also Jane Mollison.” 

A confirmation of the above may be seen in 
the language of the Friends at Ury 
on the like They spe ak of Peter 
Gardiner an honest and faithful 
man, of a weighty and discerning spirit.” “ H 
had great service for Truth hereaway, with 
good success in several places, particularly at 
Aberdeen, Ury, and Montrose, where many 
were wonderfully tendered and broken before 
the Lord, and several mouths were opened in 
testimony and prayer; particularly at Ab 
erdeen, Robert Gerard, James and Timothy 
Forbes, and Margaret Jaffray ; at Ury, Rob- 
ert and David Barclay, and their sisters, 
Christian and Catherine, their aunt, Jane 
Molleson, and Joseph White; at Montrose, 
Jane Bethe, wife of Robert Bethe.” 

“When he came to Ury, which was on Sec- 
ond-day of the week, (Andrew Jaffray, David 
Wallace, and Robert Gerard accompanying 


meer ting 
occasion. 


sc 


as being 








which yet | 


Ide rs] 


ejat last named the perso 
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him from Aberdeen,) he had a meeting there 
Fourth day. From thence he went to 
Stonehaven on Fifth day, being accom panied 
by most of them of Ury; and there he and 
Andrew Jaffray had, each of them, a good 
opportunity among the people that came into 
the meeting. From thence he came that night 
to Springhall, (a house on the estate of Ury, 

and had there a good meeting, only he said . 
felt the life stopped in some there, who would 
not give up to the Lord’s requirings. The 
same night, after supper, he had a blessed 
opportunity with Robert Barclay, John Gil- 
lie, David and Patience Barelay, David 
Wallace, Robert Gerard, where we were all 
so mightily overcome that we were made to ery 


|out ; and Robert Barclay (aged 22 years) was 
|coneane in a few 


living ‘words of exhortation 
the generation present, which 
reached and melted our hearts in a wonder- 
ful manner. He said it was himself who oc- 
casioned the life to be stopped in the fore- 
going meetings; and so he concluded in a 
few living words of prayer. After this, they 
retired to rest. Robert Barclay and Robert 
| Gerard had a remarkably comfortable night, 
| neither of them minding sle< ~p much. Next 
day, which was Sixth-day, we had a blessed 
meeting among the chil lren, when Christian 
| Barclay, the younger, aged 14 years, had her 
| mouth opene d in prayer, 
| of us all.” 


o young 


to the refreshment 

the Seventh-day 
| we had another ae morning meeting 
| among the children; and the First day of 
the week following we had a good meeting 
about the middle of the day, when there were 
|more people than usual, and Robert Barclay 
| bore a living testimony among them.” . 
\“Tn the at mi eting was also his aunt: 
Mellison’s mouth opened 
testimony. 


6 ( dn 


Jane 
a few words 

it we had a bless- 
when David, aged 


16 


> years, and Chris- 


in 
That same nig! 
}ed meeting at Spr inghall, 
112 years, Catharine, aged 

jtian Barclay, the younger, bore each of them 
|}a testimony to the Truth; yet, notwithstand 
ling all this, Peter Gardiner could not obtain 
but felt the life stopped in one there, and 
1, and desired him to 
John Chalmers, their 
about 19 years, after- 
Dublin, 


; ease, 


| clear himse ifs and gO 


ischoolmaster, (aged 


wards an acceptable minis in 


stood up and said a few words by way of tes- 


ter 


i 

| timony. Then Peter ended the meeting with 
|prayer, and came away easy. That same 

nigh we had a good little meeting together 
in the school room. Next ee he had 


| his farewell meeting at U: 

And thus goes on a long account of the 
Lord’s work in Scotland more than 200 years 
ago.— Christian Worker. . 

eaten 

WE only ask of God what we think will be 
best, but He gives us what He knows is best. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forgien Inte~iicEnce.— Advices from Europe are 
to the 17th inst. 


France.—No decided change in the condition of 
affairs at Paris was apparent. Fighting between 
the government troops and the insurgents had still 
been going on, at the west and south of the city, 
with varying results. The government forces still 
held the bridge of Neuilly, and its vicinity, while 
the in-urgents, on the 12th and 13th, were reported 
to have regained some of the ground which they 
had previously lost, between that bridge and the 
city walls. A detachment of government troops 
were cut off from their main body, for a time, on an 
island in the Seine, but most of them finally es 
caped. The insurgents, on the 16th, reported that 
on the previous day, they had repulsed several at- 
tacks on the southern forts, and that they had also 
gtined ground near Neuilly, where the struggle was 
obstinate. Acircular from Thiers dated the 15th, 
asserted that the government troops were well es- 
tablished in their positions and had repulsed a 
sortie, and that while their communications were per 
fect, those of the insurgents had been destroyed. 
Shells continued to be thrown into the western part 
of the city, falling thickly in the Champs Elysées. 
The Arch of Triumph had been strnck repeatedly, 
and was much damaged. The fighting around the 


tion, and very few persons voted. A number of 
manufacturers are reported to have been arrested 
for keeping workshops open, and thus preventing 
National Guards in their employ from joining the 
army. A decree of the Commune provided for me- 
thodical requisitions upon the inhabitants of Paris, 
street by street. Another decree convoked the 
syndical chambers, in order to collect the statistics 
of abandoned workshops, and provide for their 
opening by workmen who are not proprietors. 

It was announced on the 15th that a bill giving 
municipal rights to Paris had been finally adopted 
by the National Assembly. The same body after- 
ward passed a decree ordering municipal elections 
in the city on the 30th inst. 


Spain.—The election of the Duke of Montpensier 
| to the Cortes has been declared legal. 


Russia.—Riots have occurred at Odessa, lasting 
| three days, and suppressed ooly at the point of the 
| bayonet. They appear to have been directed against 

the Jews, who are reported to have been heavily 
despoiled. 

The Emperor has announced his intention of 

making an extended tour in the East this spring, 
visiting Constantinople, Athens and Jerusalem. 


Soutn America.—A conference of representatives 
of Spain and the allied republics on the Pacific 


city was severe ou the 1ith and 16th, and the re- | coast of South America, which were recently at war 
sult appears to have been an advance of the gov- | with that Power, was held last week at Washington, 
ernment troops in all the prrts attacked. The gov-| under the auspices of our State Department, having 
ernment was said to have summoned the city to| been brought about by the mediation of our govern- 
surrender within twenty-four hours. A circular| ment. An armistice was sigued on the llth, the 
issued by Thiers on the 16th said that the govern- | conditions of which are that it cannot be ended ex- 
ment continued to temporize for the purpose of col- | cept by a notification to that effect given three years 
lecting an irresistible force, and also to allow the| before hostilities may be renewed ; that trade may 
Parisians time to reflect. For some time, the in-| at once be resumed between the belligerents as well 
surgent leaders prohibited any persons leaving the | 84 neutrals ; and that negotiations for a formal treaty 


city without passports, which were grauted with | 


difficulty ; but notwithstanding all precautions, it 
was said that more than 500,000 persons had gone 
out since the troubles began. On the 16th, it was 


stated that all persons were allowed to depart with- | 


out a permit, except men between the ages of 19 
and 40. Under epprebensions of another siege, the 
price of provisions was rising, although the gates, 
except on the sides next the enemy, were all open, 
and intercourse with other parts of Frances does not 
appear to have been completely stopped. The in 
surgents were building barricades in the principal 


streets, in anticipation of an assault on the western | 


side. A delegate of the Commune had taken an 


inventory of the valuable artic'es in the principal | 
churches, in accordance with an article of the de-| 


cree dissolving the connection of Church and State, 
which declares that all real and personal property 
of churches belcngs to the State. 


Delegates from the party of conciliation were said | 
to have visited Versailles to confer with Thiers, and | 


on their return reported that he refused to discuss 
the question of a treaty, but was ready to guarantee 


the continuance of the republic, and to accord to| 


Paris a municipal franchise upon a plan to be elab- 
orated by the Assemb'y. He was willing also to 
allow the organization of the National Guard of| 


of peace shall be at once begun. Active hostilities 
| in this war bave been suspended sioce the bombard- 
| ment of Valparaiso in 1866, but there had been no 
| formal declaration of peace. 


The Emperor and Empress of Brazil! intend leav- 
| iag Rio Janeiro next month for a visit to Europe. 


| Domestic —Concress.— The Senate passed the 
| House bill to suppress outrages which violate the 
| 14th amendment, with amendments, and the House 
|non-concurring -in some of these, the bi! was re- 
| ferred to a conference committee, which reported it 
with provisions that in case of outrages, pecuniary 
damages shall be assessed on the property of those 
participating in the outrages; continuing the bill 
in force till the end of the next regular session of 
Congress ; and leaving to the discretion of judges of 
the courts the administration to jurors of the test 
;oath. This report was adopted by the Senate on 
the 18th, but the House had not acted on it up to 
that day. The amnesty bill of the House is not 
likely to be considered by the Senate, at the pres- 
ent session. The Deficiency Appropriation bill 
passed by the House, having been amended by the 
Senate, and the House not having adopted all the 
| amendments, a conference committee was appoint- 
ed, whose report was presented on the 18th to the 


Paris, which should take the place of and exclude | Senate, but not to the House. The Senate rejected 
from the city the army; but he positively refused | the report, and ordered a new conference. The 
to recognize the belligerency of the Commune, or to } House has passed a bill to pay R. C. Schenck, ap- 
enter into any negotiations with it for a treaty of| pointed Minister to England, but detained in Wash- 
peace, or even an armistice, It wae said that) ington to act on the Joint High Commission on the 
Grousset, the insurgents’ Minister of Foreign Af-| points of dispute between this country and Great 
fairs, had declared that conciliation was impossible. | Britain, his salary as Minister from the time of bis 

Elections to fill vacancies in the Communal Coun- | appointment, but no salary as member of the Com- 
oil were held on the 16th, but attracted little atten- | mission. 





